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Worst of all, the reality of that freedom which is possible only
within a closed moral system was lost. The possible alter-
native of an anarchy resting on the unfettered private judgment
of individuals was abandoned in favour of the complete sub-
ordination of the individual to a state made in a few short years
omnicompetent, and therefore tyrannical, to a degree unknown
in any previous age of English history. Catholics and Pro-:
testants and Dissenters alike were to suffer under this new and
disagreeable dispensation.

The causes of a transformation so vast and decisive were
many, and few even of the most learned will agree as to the
weight to be given to the different influences at work.

The challenge to papal jurisdiction in England had certainly
been long prepared by the repeated conflicts over temporalities
and the rights of appointment. The last year of Edward I's
reign saw the first of a long series of statutes designed to check
and limit the pope's jurisdiction and rights of appointment to
English sees and benefices. The pressure for these measures
came from below. The famous Statutes of Carlisle (forbidding
monastic payments abroad, 1307 and 1330) and of Provisors
(forbidding nominations to benefices, 1351), and the statute
forbidding citations to the court at Rome (1353), were in fact
never fully applied. The kings preferred to deal with these
matters to the best of their ability by diplomatic means. After
the validity of the statutes had been challenged by Pope
Boniface IX, however, the English Parliament replied with the
famous Statute of Praemunire, asserting that the right of patron-
age is a lay plea belonging to the king's court and imposing
penalties on all who 'sue in the court of another in derogation
of the regality of our lord the king.5 These are rebellious
words.

The temper of the Commons continued to be hostile to the
papacy in the next century and became hostile to the clergy as
a whole. In 1404, and again in 1410, they petitioned that the
property of the Church should be confiscated to the Crown,
although the petition was refused. The fifteenth century saw
a continuous growth of insularity, due partly to the deep dis-
credit into1 which the papacy fell during the years of the great
schism (1378-1417), when rival popes fulminated against each